Prouty

[q.v^j of Vermont, from the Interstate Com-
merce Commission in 1896, he was appointed to
that body on Dec. 17 of the same year. By virtue
of reappointment in 1901 and 1907, he served
continuously until he resigned, Feb. 2, 1914, to
take the newly created post of Director of Valu-
ation, which he held until his death, at Newport,
seven years later. During American participa-
tion in the World War, when the activities of
the Valuation Bureau were somewhat in abey-
ance, he was appointed, February 1918, Director
of Public Service and Accounting, in the United
States Railroad Administration, a post which he
occupied until the return of the railroads to cor-
porate operation, Mar. i, 1920. He was nomi-
nated for the United States Senate in 1914, as
coalition candidate of the Progressive and
Democratic parties, but failed of election.

While a member of the Commission he strong-
ly supported President Roosevelt's railroad pol-
icy, particularly the Hepburn Act of 1906. He
energetically organized the Commission's Bu-
reau of Valuation, and was the dominant spirit
in determining its activities and shaping its early
valuation reports. It is this achievement by
which he was most influential in public life. In
his Memorandum upon Final Value (1920) he
gave concise expression to the views he had ad-
vocated ever since the submission of the origi-
nal valuation report on the Texas Midland Rail-
road (1917). He contended that the "value" re-
quired to be found by the Valuation Act was not
exchange or condemnation value; that it must
primarily proceed from the estimated cost of
reproduction less depreciation; and that while
neither the franchise, nor the business, nor the
strategic position, nor the operating advantage
of the carrier was property devoted to the public
service and hence could not be included in
"value," there must be appropriate additions for
appreciation extant on valuation date (provided
it had not been previously paid for out of operat-
ing expenses), and for "structural going value"
inherent in the property itself by reason of its or-
ganization and reputation. His views have not
been Without substantial influence upon the Com-
mission's decisions in valuation matters.

Prouty's individuality was sharply etched on
all who came in contact with him. He was fre-
quently testy in manner, peppery in speech, of-
ten short tempered, and at times more than
caustic. He was witty, a shrewd judge of hu-
man nature, charitably disposed to the unfor-
tunate, personally ambitious, but public spirited*
Alert of eye, lithe in build, quick in rejoinder,
he was a dangerous antagonist in debate. His
opinions in the Interstate Commerce Reports

Provoost

are terse and clear. His occasional addresses in
public are more casual and less firmly knit
Among them may be mentioned "The Depend-
ence of Agriculture on Transportation," in Pub-
lications of the Michigan Political Science As-
sociation (July 1902); President Roosevelt's
Railroad Policy (1905), address before the Eco-
nomic Club of Boston; A Fundamental Defect
in the Act to Regulate Commerce (1907), Amer-
ican Bar Association, Portland, Me.; "Trans-
portation," in Every-Day Ethics: Addresses . . .
before the . . . Sheffield^ Scientific School, Yale
University (1910) ; Railway Accounting under
Federal Control (1919). At his death he was
survived by his widow and two sons.

[Interstate Commerce Commission, office memoran-
dum, entitled "Interstate Commerce Commissioners" ;
C. H. Pope, Prouty Geneal. (1910) ; W. H. Crockett,
Vermont, vol. V (1923); Who's Who in America,
1920-21 ; Burlington Daily Free Press, July 9, 1921 ;
information from former associates.]

PROVOOST, SAMUEL (Feb. 26, 1742 o,s.-

Sept 6, 1815), first Protestant Episcopal bishop
of New York, was born in New York City, the
son of John and Eve (Rutgers) Provost A dis-
tant ancestor, William (or Guillaume) Prevost,
fled from France to Holland in 1572; his grand-
son David emigrated to New Netherland in
1624, returned to Holland, married, and came
again to New Amsterdam in 1634. Samuel was
his great-great-grandson. In Holland the name
became Provost; after the Revolution the Bishop
adopted the spelling Provoost. A member of the
first class graduated by King's College (Co-
lumbia) in 1758, Samuel went to England in
1761, entering Peterhouse (St. Peter's College),
Cambridge, as a fellow-commoner. While there
he determined to take holy orders and was or-
dained deacon, Feb. 3, 1766, at the Chapel Royal,
St. James Palace, Westminster, by the Rt Rev.
Richard Terrick, Bishop of London. On Mar.
25 of the same year he was advanced to the
priesthood at King's Chapel, Whitehall, by the
Rt. Rev. Edmund Keene, Bishop of Chester,
acting for the Bishop of London. Before leav-
ing England he was married in St. Mary's
Church, Cambridge, June 8, 1766, to Maria,
daughter of Thomas Bousfield of Lakelands,
Cork, member of the Irish House of Commons,
Returning to New York, he was appointed an
assistant minister of Trinity Church, but as an
ardent Whig his sympathy for the cause of the
colonists was so marked that it brought him un-
der condemnation by the Loyalist members of
the parish, who charged him with "endeavoring
to sap the foundations of Christianity." Provoost
ascribed this charge to his sermons against
evangelical enthusiasm, but politics were $t tbe
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